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Frank Noschang, for twenty years General President of the Barbers 
International Union, passed away Thursday, January 5, 1922. 


Have you brought a new member into the union during the past 
sixty days, or, have you encouraged some fellow who has been falling 
behind in his dues to pay up his indebtedness to his local union? How 
long ago is it since you solicited and was successful in getting a new 
member into the union? If you have not done this, if you have just 
plugged along, paying your dues and growling when on the outside, you 
are not the right kind of a union man. Leaving all the work to the 
officers is not fair. Remember, the union is yours as much as it is the 
officers’. Remember, if the union goes out of business you will be the 
one to suffer. The employers have some trouble in reducing the wages 
of their employes when organized. They are*not always successful in 
doing so. But amongst unorganized men and women, they are not even 
consulted about a reduction and reductions are put into effect every 
ninety days without the least consideration as to the needs of the 
workers. 





The Joint Council of Chicago is to have a banquet and reception for 
its officers and their close relatives, such as wives, sisters and mothers, 
some time around February 18th for the purpose of having a real get- 
together meeting so that greater harmony and good will might prevail, 
and that by the officers and their families meeting in social session 
greater good for our movement in general in Chicago and vicinity will 
result. The General President and General Secretary have been invited 
to attend the banquet and they will undoubtedly be present. 





The coal teamsters of New York, New Jersey and vicinity signed up 
an agreement with their employers for the coming year. There was no 
change in the workmg conditions over last year. 





As has often happened before, the disturbing element in Local No. 
584, Milk Wagon Drivers of New York, are trying to take advantage of 
the disorganization existing, resulting from the strike and are endeavor- 
ing to create dissensions and jealousies amongst the rank and file of the 
membership. Instead of trying to help and all pull together, those who 
only desire office and power for their own personal good are endeavoring 
to destroy the confidence of the membership. If there is any time when 
men need to pull together it is during a strike, or during a period when 
employers are so solidly organized for the purpose of destroying the 
union. 





Unsigned letters received in the General office are very seldom read 
and are always thrown in the waste basket. The fellow who sends a 
letter unsigned is a coward not worthy of consideration. Letters signed 
by individuals are not answered very often. Letters must contain seal 
of local. 





Be a man—in honor, in truth, in all your actions. Respect your 
wife and children, honor and be true to your friends, defend the good 
name of those you know to be sincere, be ever mindful of your duties 
to protect and maintain your home. If you do all these things you will 
be the right kind of union man—the kind that we desire to have in the 
union, the kind that makes the union successful. The principal purpose 
of the union is to make life better for the workers, and to make men 
and women and children happier. 
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THE ECONOMIC REACTION 


AS HINGTON, D. 
C.— The reversal 
of a great process 
of moral education 
is seen by the So- 
cial Action Depart- 
ment of the Na- 
Welfare Council in 
the present economic reaction, 
which it declares has attained so 
much momentum that the great 
Christian principle of the living 
wage is not only neglected in theo- 
ry, but widely violated in practice. 

A formal statement by the De- 
partment points out that before 
the war the principle of a living 
wage was gradually but steadily 
winning acceptance from all class- 
es of people, and that during the 
war it was formally recognized and 
enforced by public authority 
through the United States Labor 
Board. 

The statement issued by the So- 
cial Action Department is as fol- 
lows: 

“The present movement for 
wage reductions disregards almost 
entirely the question of justice. 
Sometimes the demand for lower 
wages is expressed in the brutal 
language of economic material- 
ism: ‘Labor must be liquidated.’ 
Sometimes it is stated in terms 
that have a false appearance of 
fairness: ‘Wages must go down 
with prices.’ Scarcely ever is the 
question asked: ‘Will the reduced 
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wages afford the workers and their 
families a decent livelihood?’ 


“Tt is now more than thirty years 
since Pope Leo XIII restated the 
great Christian principle of the 
living wage. ‘When through neces- 
sity or the fear of a worse evil,’ 
said the great Pontiff, ‘the worker 
accepts less than a living wage, 
he is the victim of force and in- 
justice.’ Before the great war, 
this doctrine had been gradually 
but steadily winning acceptance 
among all classes of our people. 
During the war it was formally 
recognized and enforced by public 
authority through the National 
War Labor Board. 

“Since the war we have seen a 
reversal of this great process of 
moral education. In the last few 
months the reaction has attained 
such momentum that the living 
wage principle is not only neglected 
in theory, but widely violated in 
practice. The remuneration of im- 
mense numbers of employees has 
been reduced to three dollars a day, 
and even less. Three dollars a day 
is not now a living wage for the 
father of a family. In 1914 no 
competent authority placed the 
cost of maintaining a man and wife 
and three small children at less 
than two and one-half dollars per 
day. The United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics informs us that 
the cost of living was, in Septem- 
ber, 1921, seventy six and one-half 
per cent. higher than in 1914. The 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, a bureau conducted by em- 
ployer’s associations, estimates the 
increase in living costs during the 
same period as sixty three and one- 
tenth per cent. 

“The Department maintains, 
that the lowered rates of pay 
should safeguard the right of the 
worker to maintain himself and 
his family in reasonable comfort. 
We believe that this rule is not 
only morally right but economically 
expedient. In this time of indus- 


trial depression, these words of 
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the Catholic Bishops’ Program of 
Social Reconstruction are pecul- 
iarly pertinent. “The large demand 
for goods which is created and 
maintained by high rates of wages 
and high purchasing power is the 
surest guarantee of a continuous 
operation in industrial establish- 
ments.” 
* * aK 


At its annual meeting in Chica- 
go, December 16th, the Catholic 
Welfare Council adopted a declara- 
tion of ideals and a policy “looking 
toward a warless world.” Signifi- 
cant sentences from this declara- 
tion follow: 

“We rejoice in the splendid 
achievements of the conference al- 
ready secured. They are, however, 
but the first steps toward a warless 
world. War itself must be out- 
lawed. We believe there is one way 
and only one way to outlaw war. 
We must first establish a peace 
system. Methods must be found 
by which to assure full security, 
equal justice and fair economic op- 
portunity for all nations and all 
peoples alike. The United States 
has moral obligations to the na- 
tions of Europe. Adequate pro- 
tection can be given to nations only 
by effective international guaran- 
tees. The government of the 
United States should associate 
itself promptly with the other na- 
tions of the world to establish per- 
manent institutions for the forma- 
tion of international law, for the 
effective operation of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and 
boards of arbitration and concilia- 
tion.” It declares for an economic 
conference, for aid to Austria, for 
fraternal relations with Germany, 
and for organization by denomina- 
tions and by cities for peace. 





A NEW REVENUE BILL 


Senator La Follette, at the re- 
quest of the Peoples’ * Reconstruc- 
tion League, has just introduced a 
bill (Senate 2901) to levy a rapidly 
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progressive tax upon all estates 
with an exemption of $50,000, and 
with maximum rate of 50% upon 
all estates over $30,000,000, and it 
is to provide that the same rates of 
taxes shall apply to all gifts made 
within five years before death. 
This bill should raise at least $1, 
500,000,000 a year. 

“Commerce and Finance,” a con- 
servative Wall Street Journal, es- 
timated that there were, in 1918, 
22,686 possessors of fortunes from 
$1,000,000 to $125,000,000, and 10 
possessors of fortunes of over 
$125,000,000, their total wealth 
being over $68,000,000,000. The 
wealth of these 1918 millionaires 
is at least today $100,000,000,000. 

Prof. David Friday, noted econ- 
omist, has recently shown that the 
capital accumulated during 1921] 
amounts to close to $9,000,000,000, 
most of which was secured by a 
relatively few people. 

The inheritance or estate tax is 
one of the surest ways to reach 
big fortunes, because it will reach 
the tax-exempt investments. Sen- 
ator La Follette’s bill has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Charges that the Ship Owners 
Association of the Pacific Coast 
are employing I. W. W. members 
in preference to trade union sea- 
men; that the I. W. W. propaganda 
is being rapidly spread among Pa- 
cific sea-faring men and that there 
are appearances of co-operation 
between the I. W. W. and the ship 
owners, were made last week by 
Andrew Furuseth, President of 
the International Seamen’s Union 
upon his departure from San Fran- 
cisco.—San Francisco Post-Call, 
Dec. 15. 

According to a formal statement 
issued by the Social Action Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic 
Welfare Counsel, “the present 
movement of wage reduction dis- 
regards justice almost entirely. 
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Searcely ever is the question asked: 
‘Will the reduced wages afford the 
earners and their families a de- 
cent livelihood?’ ”’” — Washington 
News, December 20. 


The number of idle cars in the 
United States because of current 
business conditions was 528,158 on 
December 8, an increase of 72,000 
compared with December 1st, when 
the total was 450,000, according to 
figures of the car division of the 
American Railway Association, 
based upon reports from the rail- 
roads.—New York Times, Dec. 20. 

Announcement was made today 
by Senator La Follette that after 
Congress reconvenes in January, 
he will “present” to the Senate and 
to the country, data showing that 
railroad labor’s wages are less to- 
day than at the beginning of the 
present century. He believes he 
will be able to show that a further 
reduction in wages of any or all 
labor would injure the productive- 
ness of industry—New York 
Times, Dec. 23. 

The militarist party of France, 


now in power; persists on the 


strength of two fictions: First, that 
a great army is necessary as a safe- 
guard against Germany; and sec- 
ondly, that “Germany will pay”. 
The facts are that Germany will 
not pay and that for security to 
France the army is a hindrance 
and not a help. Her troops on the 
Rhine, which include 40,000 colo- 
nial troops, are a constant source 
of friction and are the main re- 
liance of the Ludendorf party for 
ultimate recovery of power. The 
outrages which occur are circu- 
lated by them as propaganda 
against the French all over Ger- 
many. When the French people 
learn the truth, the cost of the 
present policy will overthrow it 
and France will join the other 
great powers in eager economy on 
armaments. She is now headed 
toward bankruptcy. 

Employment in Cleveland indus- 
trial establishments is at a low ebb 
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and will remain so until further 
improvement takes place in iron 
and steel and their related indus- 
tries. Records maintained by this 
bank indicate that 50 Cleveland es- 
tablishments which employed 50,- 
000 workers in the spring ana sum- 
mer of 1920 have now only 21,000 
on their payrolls. Fortunately 
future prospects now look better 
than they have for a long time 
past. It now appears probable 
that the low point in industrial em- 
ployment has been reached in 
Cleveland and that the early 
months of the year will bring ex- 
panding payrolls.—Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

If the cost of living is repre- 
sented as 100 in 1914, the records 
show that it increased until it 
reached 205 in July of 1920. From 
that point it fell for a year until it 
stood at 162 in July, 1921. This 
was a drop of 21 per cent. Since 
July it has remained almost un- 
changed. It is still more than 60 
per cent. above its pre-war level 
and appears to be temporarily 


stabilized, for it. has not moved. 


more than a point or two in either 
direction for eight months. One 
fortunate development is that rents 
have begun to fall, although their 
decline is still slight and their rate 
of reduction is slow.—Cleveland 
Trust Company. 

Three times as many firms failed 
in Cleveland in 1921 as during 
1920, and their liabilities were 
more than six times as great. 





COAL OPERATORS’ TACTICS 


“Starvation is the instrument 
that is being used by coal opera- 
tors in the New River field of 
West Virginia to torture the union 
miners into submission to a whole- 
sale reduction in their wages and 
destruction of the union,” Law- 
rence Dwyer, of Beckley, W. Va., 
told the international executive 
board of the United Mine Workers 
of America, meeting in Indianap- 


olis; Dwyer is the member of the 
board from that field. The board 
was hearing reports of conditions 
in the various coal mining dis- 
tricts of the country when Dwyer 
made his statement. From prac- 
tically every section of the country 
there came heart-rending tales of 
the deplorable condition of coal 
miners and their families, due to 
the long-continued wave of unem- 
ployment and the determined effort 
of coal operators to reduce wages 
and wipe out the United Mine 
Workers of America. But the story 
told by Dwyer was, perhaps, the 
most harrowing of all. 

“People who live in other parts 
of the country do not know the 
actual conditions under which coal] 
miners and their families live in 
some parts of West Virginia,” 
Dwyer said. “We have the finest 
soft coal in the world. It sells for 
a higher price than any other coai, 
and, usually, it has a steady mar- 
ket. But for a year past there has 
been little or no work in the mines 
of the New River field. Some 
mines have not operated a single 
day in 1921. Others have been idle 
for four, six or eight months. We 
have a loyal lot of union miners in 
that district, men who have 
fought hard for years to sustain 
the union against the interest 
that would kill it. The union has 
helped them to improve their 
working and living conditions and 
to obtain better wages. But it is 
apparent that the operators have 
decided that they are going to de- 
stroy the union in that district and 
reduce the miners’ wages to the 
old-time low level, which will not 
afford a living for the miner and 
his family. 

“These operators are taking ad- 
vantage of the terrible depression 
to carry out this plan. Our men 
have been out of work so long that 
they have used every cent that they 
had earned and they are in debt 
as deeply as they can go. Hun- 























dreds, I may say thousands, of 
families of coal miners are without 
a cent and without food. How they 
exist God only knows. Company 
stores have refused to supply 
them with more food. There is no 
other place for them to find em- 
ployment. This situation gives the 
operator his opportunity. Coal 
companies, some of the largest, 
richest and most powerful in the 
country, are telling their employes 
that if they will accept a reduction 
of 30 to 50 per cent. in their 
wages and withdraw from the 
union they will give them some 
work, but they do not promise 
steady work. With their families 
actually starving, many a man is 
tempted to accept the offer. 

“Only a few days ago, two smali 
children in school in Fayette 
county fainted, and physicians said 
it was due to their weakness be- 
cause of lack of food. They were 
children of a coal miner. And this 
is not an isolated case. 


“At 3 o’clock one morning re- 
cently a woman, living in the coal 
camp at Wickham, called at my 
home in Beckley, She carried a 
coal oil can. This poor woman 
asked me if I would let her have a 
little oil. She said the family had 
spent the night in a dark room, 
and that her baby had died at mid- 
night. The family had no money 
with which to buy coal oil to light 
the hovel home in which her baby 
lay dead. 

“The manager of one coal com- 
pany that is attempting to starve 
its employes into acceptance of a 
wage reduction told the men re- 
cently that he was acting solely in 
their behalf in offering them work 
if they would take lower wages 
and withdraw from the union. He 
said he knew their families were 
suffering for food and that he 
wanted to do everything he could 
for them. The next dav a miner 
whose family was without food 
went to the store of that companv 
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and asked the store manager to 
give him credit for a small sack of 
flour, promising that he would pay 
for it out of the first money he 
earned when he got back to work. 
But the store manager refused to 
let him have the flour unless he 
gave some kind of security for the 
debt. All that the man had was 
the few pieces of furniture in his 
house, and the store manager told 
him to bring a dresser to the store 
and leave it as security. The miner 
went home. and he and his son car- 
ried the dresser to the store and 
left it as security for the price of 
a 12-pound sack of flour. This in- 
cident shows the extremity toe 
which the miners are reduced ir 
the New River districts. and it is 
this condition that the coal com- 
panies are utilizing to starve and 
beat the men into submission.— 
United Mine Worker. 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


A bitter fight in Congress over 
the proposed plan to improve the 
St. Lawrence river to provide a 
channel for ocean-going vessels 
through the Great Lakes was fore- 
cast January 17 by activities in the 
house after the report of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission which 
investigated the project.—Balti- 
more American, 

The Soviet government of Rus- 
sia, through a carefully organized 
election system, is able to control 
the entire vote of the people, first 
by making it practically impossible 
for any one but a member of their 
own party to be elected and second 
by gagging that representative and 
rendering him powerless after his 
election.—New York World, Janu- 
ary 16. 

The building trades unions of St. 
Louis, Mo., voted unanimously 
January 19 to reject the 20 per 
cent. wage reduction offered by the 
Master Builders’ Association.—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 
ee national executive heads of the American Legion are meeting 





in the City of Indianapolis at this writing. Yesterday I appeared 

before their national legislative committee asking their assistance 
on certain legislation in Washington. I was representing the American 
Federation of Labor. They agreed to go along and help the Federation 
on the particular matter I laid before them. In the evening I was in- 
vited to attend a banquet at which over three hundred of their officers 
were present. The banquet was held in the Lincoln Hotel at Indian- 
apolis. I addressed the officers and their ladies attending that 
banquet and put forth as strongly as I possibly could the position of 
the trade union movement, and I desire to say that my remarks on the 
trade union movement as I explained its position, were received with 
enthusiasm and pleasure, and I had several assurances from the offi- 
cers at the banquet that the American Legion intended to be friendly 
and go along with Labor in every way possible. It is not a political 
institution, and they asked that they be not held responsible for the 
actions of their individual members or individual posts that sometimes 
go to extremes, similar to the actions sometimes of the radical and ex- 
treme individuals in the trade union movement. The second ranking 
officer of the American Legion is George Berry, President of the Inter- 
national Pressmien’s Union, and he has done a good deal of splendid 
work on the inside. Mr. MacNider, the National Commander, 1s en- 
gaged in the banking business in Iowa, and judging from his conver- 
sation with me, there is not one particle of antagonism in his system 
against the Trade Union Movement. This is a great organization of 
nearly one million members, and with the Ladies Auxiliary, now with 
a membership of one hundred fifty thousand, it is safe to say that the 
organization will increase numerically as it grows older. In the mem- 
bership of the American Legion there are thousands of trade unionists 
In my judgment, it should be our duty to cultivate the friendship of 
this institution, which will wield such an influence in American life ag 
the years go by. I was somewhat prejudiced against this organization 
at the beginning. I have carefully watched its actions. I have care- 
fully followed its leadership in conventions, listened to their addresses 
at the dinner. I have read the proceedings of their convention and 
the deliberations and expressions of their delegates, and-in no place 
can I find one utterance antagonistic to the general labor movement 
Do not misunderstand this statement. This does not apply to individ- 
uals or to isolated posts. It applies only to the national organization 
and the movement they are handling, and the resolutions and expres- 
sions of their conventions. One of the subjects upon which I asked 
for the assistance of the American Legion is the question dealing with 
the importation of Chinese or coolie labor into Hawaii. A bill is now 
pending in Congress asking that the bars of the immigration laws be 
laid down and that 50,000 coolies be admitted to Hawaii for the pur- 
pose of working on the sugar plantations. The American Federation 
of Labor has opposed the admission, in any form, of coolie labor into 
the United States or its territories. Hawaii is under the protection 
of the United States. There are now on the island about 120,000 Jap- 
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anese. As a result of certain influences in Hawaii several posts of the 
Legion there favor admitting coolie labor, and sent a representative to 
Indianapolis to plead their cause, or to endeavor to get the Nationa! 
Executive Board and its Legislative Committee in Washington to favor 
this bill. I am pleased to say that after I explained the danger of this 
legislation, that it was undoubtedly an entering wedge to bring coolies, 
in time, into other possessions of the United States, or perhaps into 
the States proper—as the sugar planters in the States say that if 
they have to compete with Chinese labor in Hawaii they will also ask 
for the admission of coolies to work in the plantations and beet fields 
of the United States—the National Legion refused to listen to the 
pleadings of their posts in Hawaii or to their representative, who made 
a very able statement before the general legislative committee, and 
further agreed that their Legion agents in Washington would notify 
the committee in Congress having charge of this bill that the American 
Legion was opposed to such legislation. This is only one of the many 
things in which the Legion’s national officers decided to be helpful to 
the Trade Union movement. I pledged the support of the American 
Labor movement to the Bonus Bill for the men who offered their lives 
in the services of their country during the late war, but I made it very 
plain also that should a sales tax be added on or attached to the Bonus 
Bill the Labor Movement would fight the sales tax, because it did not 
believe that it would be right or just to the masses of the people, as a 
result of the sales tax, to be compelled to pay the entire amount of the 
bonus when the rich and immensely wealthy would be allowed to escape 
almost free. There are many ways in which the government can ob- 
tain this money for the ex-service men without laying it on the shoul- 
ders of the masses of the people in the form of a sales tax. You under- 
stand that on the sales tax proposition every dollar that you spend will 
be taxed. We do not believe in allowing large incomes of $50,000 and 
upwards to escape or have their taxes reduced and then increase the 
taxes on the general masses. The Legion very thoroughly understands 
our position, and while it is not their policy to suggest to the govern- 
ment in what way it should obtain this money, some of the officers in- 
dividually expressed themselves as somewhat in sympathy with our 
position on the sales tax question. I am very glad to have had this 
opportunity of addressing the National Officers and the general Na- 
tional Committee of the Legion, numbering about three hundred. It 
gave me the opportunity I had been looking for for some time. I got 
a real understanding of their aspirations and their hopes for the fu- 
ture, and a thoroughly clear understanding as to their position on Or- 
ganized Labor, and I am very well satisfied with results, as I believe 
it is not the intention of the American Legion, as an organization, to 
in any way interfere with the legitimate trade union movement of our 
country, but, on the contrary, they desire to be helpful. I think our 
membership should cultivate their friendship in the districts in which 
they are, even though sometimes a few radicals within the Legion give 
expression to statements that are not friendly to Labor or in the best 
interest of the American Legion. 





HERE is a break in the membership of the Cabinet. One of the 
Cabinet members, as you have no doubt noticed from the papers 
recently, has resigned to take a job as a motion picture directing 

adviser. The papers claim that in his new position his salary will be 
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$150,000 a year. I refer to the Postmaster-General, Will Hays. Surely 
the wheels of fortune have been turning favorably for “little Will” in 
the last few years. Only a short time ago he was endeavoring to eke out 
a scanty living by practicing law, and it is safe to say that he had a hard 
time trying to make both ends meet. He comes from Indiana and has 
lived most of the time in Indianapolis; genial, popular, somewhat likable 
to talk with, but of all the big men of our country we do not hesitate 
to say that he is the most over-estimated, over-paid man in public life 
that we know of. He was an accident, pure and simple, from the very 
beginning. At the time of the split in the Republican party in Indiana 
as a result of the formation of the Bull Moose party, the Democrats 
swept the state—they had no trouble in doing so—and thirteen Dem- 
ocratic congressmen were elected from Indiana. There are now rep- 
resenting the State thirteen Republican congressmen a:.d two Republican 
senators. At that time, looking around the country and being unable to 
find any real big man for chairman (no one wanting the job) and fear- 
ing that the State was going entirely for the Democrats, they spotted 
Will Hays, who had been somewhat of a slight success as a local man 
in Republican politics in Marion County. After the Republicans healed 
up the breach, that is, when the Bull Moose party went out of ex- 
istence, Will Hays was chosen state chairman of Indiana to take hold 
of affairs, the State went back to the regular Republican column. 
But had a dummy or a wooden man been put in his place as State chair- 
man, the same results would have obtained. The National Republican 
Committee, believing that Will Hays was responsible for having put 
Indiana back into the Republican column, thought that he would be just 
the man for National Chairman, and he was so selected. They wanted 
to overcome Wilson Democracy and were willing to do anything in order 
to get back into power nationally, so Will Hays was again accidentally 
selected as National Chairman. You who read, and know what con- 
ditions were in 1920, fully realize that again any dummy who was na- 
tional chairman would have accomplished the same results. Nothing 
could have stopped the whole country from going Republican. There 
was a feeling existing everywhere that Wilson Democracy should be 
gotten rid of. All classes voted the Republican ticket. The Germans, 
the Irish, the bankers, every one wanted a change in administration, 
but, again, little William was given credit for the great victory of the 
Republican party and in return for his services he was created a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet at a salary of $12,000 a year; and lo and behold, 
according to the papers, we find him resigning from the Cabinet and 
accepting a job at $150,000 a year. Of course, we have no proof as 
to the amount of his salary except what we read in the newspapers. 
We do not blame Mr. Hays for accepting it. It is the chance of a life- 
time for him to make a “little bundle” in order to keep him for the 
rest of his days, because the star of popularity does not for long soar 
over the head of an individual unless that individual is possessed of the 
real stuff—brains and ability. We have very few men who could keep 
before the public for a quarter of a century, as did Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Jennings Bryan, and the chances are that within a short 
time Will Hays would have been entirely forgotten. Greater men 
in the battle of life than he have been forgotten very quickly. Can you 
imagine where the motion picture producers are able to find all of this 
money? Mr. Hays knows nothing at all about the business, has had no 
experience and, as a lawyer, he never set on fire the small town in Indiana 
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from which he came. What did they hire him for? It must be that 
they, too, like the Republican party, believe that he has something in 
him. The only thing they must be looking for is his personal influence 
with the Republican tariff committee in Washington. The motion pic- 
ture producers in this country claim that they are in very bad shape 
financially; that European producers can produce and ship into this 
country pictures for about one-half what it would cost an American 
producer to put forth the same picture. They therefore need protec- 
tion—high tariff walls—against the importation of pictures produced 
abroad. They can afford to pay enormous salaries to men like Will 
Hays and employ men like Arbuckle, Charley Chaplin and the rest of 
the over-night millionaires. Nearly all of the large producers in Los 
Angeles at this time are fighting organized labor. They cannot afford 
to continue to pay their present wage scale to the men and women in 
that employment working as laborers. They claim they must reduce 
the $3.00 a day man to $2.25 or go out of business. I have on my desk 
at this writing a circular asking me to advertise the fact that several 
of those large picture producing concerns that have just entered into 
a contract with Mr. Will Hays, are unfair to organized labor and that 
the mechanies working in those institutions in southern California are 
nearly all on strike, or have been locked out, because the companies 
claim, that, due to their poverty, they cannot afford to pay the wages 
that the workers have been receiving for the past two or three years. 
We are not at all jealous of Mr. Hays; we wish him success; but after 
all, there is a certain amount of dignity attached to the office of mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet and there must be an uncomfortable 
feeling already existing in the official family in Washington because of 
one member leaving that family for a better job, or a job that pays 
more money. 





After the general election the Republican party was in debt al- 
most two millions of dollars. But that little balance has been collected 
since then—of course contributed by the working people, Mr. Armour, 
Mr. Gary, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Schwab and a few other working men. 
The confusing point in our dull minds is: If they were that little 
trifle of two millions in debt, how much did it cost to put Harding over? 





ID you notice from the papers, that the late Senator Penrose had 
D nearly $250,000 in a safety deposit vault in one of the banks in 

Washington? The government and public-spirited citizens some- 
times condemn poor, ignorant foreigners for hiding away fifty, one 
hundred or two hundred dollars, as the case may be, but you will not 
see any of the papers of this country knocking or saying one word 
against the late senator for hiding away nearly one-quarter of a million 
eash. If every one put their money in some corner, hiding it away in- 
stead of depositing it in the banks, the business of the nation would 
suffer, because business and industry is carried on on borrowed money, 
loaned by the banks. In addition to this, money placed in a substantial, 
well-governed bank is in a much safer place than having it lying around 
the house. Of course, Senator Penrose did not keep his money at home; 
he had it in a safety deposit box in one of the banking institutions. 
I wonder if there is anything in the idea that the Senator, who was on 
the inside of all political affairs for years, was afraid of some terrible 
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catastrophe befalling our country. Did he think that the war was going 
to last two or three years longer than it did? Perhaps he had some 
reason for believing that it would be well for him to have a quarter 
of a million cash on hand. This incident proves that human nature is 
just the same, no matter how great or how small the individual may 
be. Senator Penrose was a Harvard graduate, a man of high education, 
knew more about the inside workings of our government than almost 
any other individual; still we find him possessed of the same frail, 
weak nature, in so far as protecting himself, as the most ignorant, illiter- 
ate foreigner. He left several millions of dollars. One wonders how he 
made all of this money. He has held political office for about half of 
his life and the highest salary he received while holding office during 
that time was $7,500 a year. He paid out almost that amount in hotel 
expenses in Washington besides maintaining his home in Philadelphia 
and other personal expenses running into the thousands during the 
year. However, perhaps his money was made honestly. But anyway 
we are wondering and somewhat doubtful. Oh, well, what’s the use of 
worrying? If Penrose had not got it someone else would. 





Pretty hard for a poor man to get elected to the United States 
Senate, when it took two hundred thousand to put over one of the sena- 
tors in Michigan. 





OCAL unions should try to get back to where we were before the 
war in so far as signing wage scales is concerned. All locals 
should endeavor to sign their scales for a term longer than one 

year. Employers should be educated to this. I have just received an 
agreement from Local No. 643 which their employers, the Coach Owners’ 
Association, has signed with the local covering a period of three years, 
the first agreement I have received since the beginning of the war cov- 
ering a term longer than one year. The great trouble with signing short- 
term or yearly agreements is that an agreement is hardly more than 
signed when negotiations have to be opened up again. A year slips 
by very quickly, and there is always the uncertainty, not only for the 
membership but the employers also, that there is going to be some dis- 
turbance in their business. Besides this we cannot expect to be chang- 
ing the conditions in our employment every year. Changes should not 
be made except every two or three years. Raises in salaries ought to 
be stabilized for a term longer than one year. All of this should be 
taken into consideration and an effort made to get back to where we 
were at one time before everything was disturbed as a result of the 
war. A yearly agreement is not a good thing for either the employer 
or the membership. 





or a motion on their books dealing with disturbances in their local 

union meetings, they should immediately proceed to enact the fol- 
lowing motion or amendment to their by-laws: 

“Any member causing any disturbance during a meeting of the 
local union; any member refusing to obey the order of the chair when 
requested to do so; any member of the local attending a meeting of 


| F there are any local unions that have not a section in their by-laws 
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the local in an intoxicated condition, shall be fined not less than $5.00 
for the first offense, for the second offense shall be fined $15.00 and 
upon being found guilty of the third offense shall be suspended from 
the local union.” 





OU hear so much said and so much is written today about the 

7 living wage, but very few are attempting to give an interpreta- 
tion of what a living wage really means. The average business 

man and most of the writers and men in public affairs believe that a 
living wage is a wage which is just sufficient for a man to live on, and 
when you sometimes point out to those people that the workers in many 
employments are not even getting enough to live on from week to week, 
they say, “Well, the working men and women of today are living too 
extravagantly. Why do they not live like their mothers and fathers 
used to live forty or fifty years ago?” If you ask one of those persons 
this question: “Are you living as your father and mother did forty 
years ago?” his answer will be faltering, shaky, and he will endeavor 
to dodge the issue, because he well knows that life has changed; world 
conditions have changed; the education of the people has changed; the 
whole world and those who live in it have changed within the last forty 
years, as it has changed in every preceding half century since time 
began. We have better housing conditions, because in order to pro- 
tect health and life it was necessary to have better housing and san- 
itary conditions, but there are some things that we are now enjoying 
that are not as good as they used to be forty years ago. Our food- 
stuffs are nearly all adulterated and we are using thousands of sub- 
stitutes for which we pay high prices, whereas forty years ago fam- 
ilies had fresh, wholesome food. The same is true of clothing, and 
while styles have changed with the advanced condition of life, the 
materials that we now pay high prices for are much inferior in quality 
to what they were forty or fifty years ago. To be brief, everything has 
changed, and we cannot go back, we must go forward, so that the 
charges made against, the workers that they are unnecessarily and 
wilfully extravagant is not a statement of fact. My interpretation of 
a living wage is that a worker should receive a wage sufficient not only 
to maintain his family and himself in a decent home, with proper cloth- 
ing, but that the worker should have sufficient wages to procure for 
himself and his family moderate and wholesome entertainment. In 
addition to that, the worker should receive a wage sufficient to provide 
for himself in his old age or to provide for a member of his family that 
might be stricken with sickness. His wages should be sufficient to en- 
able him to set aside at least 10 to 25 per cent. of the salary he receives, 
for his protection in days of sickness, disability or old age. The average 
man or woman has but about twenty-five or thirty years in which 
they may be considered able to work. A man may live for several years 
after that, but may not be considered able to keep up the pace, or he 
may not be able to keep in the race required today in our high-speed 
industrial institutions. The remaining years of his life in which he 
cannot work, or in which he may not be allowed to work, or during 
which he will not be continued in the employment because he cannot 
keep up with the younger individuals, will have to be provided for and 
he should have sufficient funds set aside to protect him. This is what 
is meant by a trade unionist or labor man when talking about a living 
wage. The average employer’s interpretation of a living wage is that 
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a human being should receive only enough to keep him fighting for a 
miserable existence from week to week, and that is entirely wrong. 
The cutting down of wages as is now being attempted by a great many 
of the employers, giving the workers barely enough to live on, is abso- 
lutely wrong and cannot continue, and the trade union movement will 
fight against such serfdom and slavery, because a man cannot give the 
best there is in him when living in constant fear one week that he may 
be thrown out of work and face hunger and starvation the following 
week. The labor organizations of the country have not only been suc- 
cessful in bettering the working conditions of their membership, but 
have been successful in bringing up to their standard many of the un- 
organized who reap the benefit of the struggle made by the trade union- 
ists. There is somewhat of a depression today in the trade union move- 
ment, and industry is also ve1y much demoralized, but there is no ques- 
tion as to the continuance and strength of the labor unions of our 
country. They are the only institutions that are fighting for a living 
wage as interpreted above. Therefore, for the protection of the work- 
ers, each and every individual working for a living must fight to main- 
tain that institution which is striving to obtain for us, and undoubt- 
edly will be successful, a living wage. 





HAVE for many years refrained from dealing, through the col- 
I umns of our Journal, in any way, shape or manner with the pro- 

hibition movement or the liquor question. You have never seen 
very much from me in the Journal on that important question. I have 
left the matter entirely with our local unions or the members to deal 
with as they so desired. I am not now going to discuss whether or not 
prohibition has been a good thing or a bad thing for the country, but 
I want to call to the attention of our membership the dangers surround- 
ing our country at the present time as a result of the poisons that are 
being manufactured and sold to the workingmen of the country and 
called intoxicating liquor. In the city of New York, as a result of the 
holiday festivities, over twenty persons lost their lives from drinking 
this poisoned booze. All of them were workingmen. Very few of the 
rich or wealthy class have occasion to buy this poisonous liquor, be- 
cause they had their storehouses well stocked before prohibition went 
into effect. Our membership generally is a hard-working, healthy 
class. A few of our members have not yet got to the point where they 
know that they are taking a chance of losing their lives when indulging 
in this “red-eye” poison. The United States government, a few days 
ago, made a raid in Chicago, and found several thousand government 
revenue stamps, and labels of all of the famous brands of whiskey, 
which goes toa show that this absolutely poisonous stuff is being man- 
ufactured and labeled as popular brands of whiskey, stamped with 
government stamps and sold in the large cities throughout the country. 
I was in Washington during the inauguration of the President. I did 
not, however, attend the inauguration ceremony, as I was busy at some- 
thing else; but I read in the papers a day or two afterwards where a 
government chemist stated that he had analyzed the liquors that were 
procured in a raid of two or three of the leading hotels in Washington, 
where it was being sold at $20 a bottle, and he said he could not under- 
stand how any human being could live after taking two or three drinks 
of the deadly concoction contained in those bottles. The suppression 
of the manufacture of liquor in distilleries has made it possible to sell 
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to unthinking, innocent, unfortunate individuals anything called whiskey. 
Ex-rum sellers and barkeepers—now called bootleggers—have, many 
of them, made large fortunes since the prohibition amendment went 
into effect. They are willing to take a chance at being caught and 
have a fine imposed upon them, because they are making enormous 
profits. They make this so-called whiskey at a cost to them of about 
50 cents a bottle and sell it from $10 to $25 a bottle, depending on the 
amount of money their customer may have. In addition to this there 
is prevalent in many places home distilleries, making what the gang 
call “hootch,” which is nothing more or less than cheap, poisonous 
alcohol, and many doctors will testify that a man who drinks this stuff 
will in a very short time be confronted with hardening of the arteries, 
high blood pressure and a general disorganization of the organic 
system. In addition to destroying the health and strength of the 
average individual, it has a tendency to drive men crazy, making mad- 
men out of normal human beings. This poison has a different effect 
altogether on the human system from what the old stuff used to have. 
I attended a meeting of one of our local unions on New Year’s day 
where there were perhaps 1200 members present. They had under dis- 
cussion a very serious question—a report on their wage scale by a 
committee coming back from the employers, which perhaps meant the life 
or death of the local union. The membership had already at a previous 
meeting voted to go on strike, so you can imagine how serious it was. 
Of those 1200 men, 1195 were strictly, scrupulously sober. There were, 
however, four or five of those crazed madmen—Jakey-hounds—present 
who practically disrupted the meeting, two of them walking up and down 
the aisle threatening the chairman, not knowing what they were doing. 
I have known the membership of this union for a great many years; 
am thoroughly conversant with the lawful manner in which they have 
conducted their meetings; have seen large numbers in attendance, but 
in all of its history of twenty years I have never known or heard of such 
a condition as existed on that day, brought about by those four or five 
madmen who were filled with this poison. The president, after hur- 
riedly trying to go over the business of the meeting, was compelled he- 
fore the business was entirely finished to adjourn the meeting, to the 
disgust of every one present. I merely mention this fact—and it has 
perhaps prompted me to write this article—in order to show to our 
membership the effect this poison is having on the very few individuals 
who are so foolish and senseless as to continue to drink it. Those who 
read this article I trust will take heed and will not be foolish enough 
to drink this stuff, no matter if the fellow who sells it does tell you that 
it is absolutely pure, because they all say that it is the finest ever made. 
If you do not die immediately, slow paralysis is bound to set in eventually. 
It paralyzes the lower limbs, destroys the heart and eventually stupe- 
fies the brain. Are you willing to take a chance of becoming one of the 
victims of this so-called 100 per cent. pure whiskey, which is now being 
sold everywhere in this country, but which is in reality the deadliest of 
all poisons? 





All honor to the dead, but we can not refrain from asking you 
if you had seen in the newspapers where the late Senator Penrose hed 
over two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of the finest booze stored 
away. He did not care whether or not prohibition became a law. He 
was considered amongst the gang as a “regular” fellow. Perhaps if 
he had not had so much he would be now arguing in the Senate. 











PLUMB PLAN LEAGUE 
(By Charles M. Kelley) 
Washington, January 21.—Rec- 


ognizing that liberal, democratic 
government for the United States 
is out of the question so long as a 
bare majority of reactionary mem- 
bers are permitted to override the 
will of the people as expressed in 
laws enacted by Congress, Repre- 
sentative J. J. McSwain of South 
Carolina has offered a bill requir- 
ing that at least seven of the nine 
justices of the court must concur 
in the opinion that the act of Con- 
gress or statute of a state legisla- 
ture is unconstitutional. 

Practically every recent impor- 
tant decision emanating from the 
Supreme Court has been by a five 
to four vote, the minority filing dis- 
senting opinions severely criticis- 
ing the tendency of the tribunal to 
set itself up as superior to Congress 
or the mandate of the electorate. 

This one-man rule, declares Con- 
gressman McSwain, is becoming a 
serious question to the minds of the 
thinking people of the country. 

“We hear,” he says, “much about 
lawlessness, about the lack of re- 
spect by the people for laws and for 
the courts, and the criticisms are 
justified. But I call the attention 
of Congress and the country to the 
* lack of respect by the majority of 
the court for the minority of the 
court. 

“We will not convict a bootlegger 
without a unanimous verdict from 
the jury, but we permit the Su- 
preme Court by a vote of five to 
four to declare null and void the 
supreme will of the whole Ameri- 
‘can people speaking through Con- 
gress, consisting of 533 men, at 
least 50 per cent. of whom are law- 
yers.” 
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Congressman McSwain lays par- 
ticular emphasis on a recent deci- 
sion of the court, given by a five to 
four vote, holding unconstitutional 
an act of Arizona permitting 
peaceful picketing by workers dur- 
ing strikes. 

This decision has been widelv 
commented. By the labor and lib- 
eral press it is regarded as notice 
to the workers that it is useless for 
them to seek to improve their con- 
dition through political effort. 

While five members of the Su- 
preme Court place property rights 
above human rights, as they have 
consistently done in every case that 
has been before that tribunal for 
the past two years, it is a waste of 
time and money to advocate the 
enactment of laws designed to cor- 
rect unjust conditions affecting the 
welfare of workers or any other 
group of society. 

The public has had a sorry expe- 
rience in trying to protect itself 
from the extortion of monopolies 
and with every form of social legis- 
lation. Child labor laws, women’s 
protective laws, antitrust laws and 
labor laws have fallen under the 
blight of the one lone individual of 
the court who makes up a bare ma- 
jority. 

Congressman McSwain declares 
that Congress has the power to 
correct this condition, and this bill 
to regulate the Supreme Court is 
the first step in that direction. 


TURNING INJUNCTION TABLES 

Labor leaders received with 
mixed emotions the injunction de- 
cree issued by a New York court 
against an employers’ association. 
They got grim satisfaction out of 
the fact that the favorite weapon 
of employers had been directed 
against them, seeing in this “poetic 

















justice.” But the fundamental 
proposition of the use of legal proc- 
esses in labor controversy appeals 
to them as of vastly greater impor- 
tance, and their opinion on this 
matter has not changed in the 
slightest degree. 

The only basis on which labor 
could accept the intervention of the 
court in their economic struggles 
would be that the courts were al- 
ways fair and impartial—which 
they emphatically are not. For 
every judge who would hold the 
scales even and give the workers a 
fair shake, the employer would find 
a score who would close his eyes to 
the equities involved while render- 
ing drastic and liberty-destroying 
injunctions making it difficult for 
labor to redress in the only way 
possible its grievances. 

The use of injunctions by labor 
has been likened to the use of poi- 
son gas in warfare. If one side 
uses the damnable stuff, the other 
side must employ it in self-defense. 
But that does not change the atro- 
cious nature of the gas. Two 
wrongs never made one right. La- 
bor would forbid the use of the in- 
junction by either side in an indus- 
trial controversy, just as it would 
outlaw the use of poison gas by 
either side in military operations. 

WORKERS MAY RULE WHEN 
THEY WANT TO 

If the workers of this nation are 
not in control of the political ma- 
chinery it is the workers’ own 
fault. That is a truth that can not 
be sidestepped or wiped out. Pos- 
sessing, as they do, the economic 
power, the workers also have the 
political power. Who is to be 
blamed but workers themselves 
when they delegate both economic 
and political power to their ene- 
mies? 

In recent political struggles 
where labor has taken an intelli- 
gent and determined stand, the re- 
sult has never been in doubt. Pos- 
sessing a majority of votes, labor 
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took the time and trouble to place 
them in the ballot box, and their 
candidates are now holding office. 
The extension of this gratifying 
system to all sections of the nation 
would work a transformation that 
would be as revolutionary as it un- 
questionably would be beneficent. 

A striking demonstration of 
what workers can do along political 
lines when they organize for action 
was given in Manchester, Ga., re- 
cently. Manchester is a junction 
point on the Atlantic, Birmingham 
and Atlanta Railway. It is a hot- 
bed of anti-union cotton manufac- 
turers. For ten months the rail- 
road workers there have been on 
strike in protest against the at- 
tempt of the A. B. and A. to reduce 
wages in violation of orders of the 
United States Railroad Labor 
Board. They have been subjected 
to all kinds of annoyances by offi- 
cials of Manchester, who are under 
the control of the railroad and the 
labor-hating cotton manufacturers. 

To change this situation the 
workers, without newspaper sup- 
port and with the solid business 
organization against them, went to 
the mat with their opponents in the 
recent election and captured the 
city government. The mayor and 
four city councilmen elected were 
nominated by the workers. 

THE COAL SITUATION 

The latest report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor re- 
ports that in five cities in which a 
survey was made it was found that 
the price of coal today is higher 
than at the peak of wartime profi- 
teering. There has been a steady 
increase in the cost to the con- 
sumer since last May. 

At the same time the production 
has dropped to the lowest point in 
the history of the industry. Thou- 
sands of miners and their families 
are actually starving. Many of 
them have not been permitted to do 
a day’s work for nearly a year. 
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West of the Mississippi farmers 
are burning corn as fuel, because 
they are unable to meet the high 
price demanded for coal. 

This, baldly, is an outline of the 
coal situation. Miners starve be- 
cause they are not producing; 
farmers burning food because it is 
cheaper than coal, and the operator 
starving the worker and freezing 
the farmer, is taking his profits in 
diminished production. 

The country is about to be del- 
uged with propaganda favoring a 
wage cut for workers, the argu- 
ment being that this is necessary to 
increase production and _ lower 
costs. The public will fall for this 
stuff, no doubt; but if the facts 
were known the coal barons would 
not get far with their campaign. 

Mine labor costs are not higher 
than they were three years ago. 
Coal prices are much higher than 
they were three years ago. And 
three years ago the coal industry 
was proven to be enormously prof- 
itable. Some operators, according 
to official statistics, made more 
than 6,000 per cent. on their in- 
vestment. Profits running from 
100 to 1,000 per cent. were com- 
paratively common. Railroads to- 
day are paying for coal just about 
half the price charged consumers. 
It would be fatuous to assume that 
the operators are handling this 
business at a loss. 

What the coal barons desire is 
still higher profits and to that end 
they intend, if they can, to further 
impoverish their workers. Even 
should wages be reduced there is 
no assurance that the public will 
get the benefit. The operators will 
see to that, for their past record 
proves that there is no limit to 
their rapacity. 





Provisional agreement was 
reached January 17 by railway ex- 
ecutives and heads of the four rail- 
road brotherhoods meeting at the 
instance of Secretary Herbert 


Hoover, to submit wage and work- 
ing questions affecting train serv- 
ice employes to regional confer- 
ences for adjustment if possible 
without contest before the Rail- 
road Labor Board.—New York 
Tribune. 





The strike of the St. Louis union 
printers which began May 22 had 
cost up to January 15 in strike 
benefits distributed $189,000, of 
which about $140,000 has been 
raised by the strike assessment 
upon all employed union printers 
in St. Louis, which was 10 per cent. 
of earnings up to December 1 and 
is now 7 per cent. The balance 


came out of the assessments else- 
where.—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 





If the United Mine Workers 
strike against wage reductions on 
April 1 the non-unionized coal fields 
can increase their output to supply 
the actual needs of the country, 
W. R. Thurmond, president of the 
local operators’ association, said re- 
cently.—New York World. 





The mine workers in convention 
at Shamokin, Pa., have asked the 
Department of Labor to make an 
impartial investigation of the en- 
tire anthracite coal industry. The 
action followed an announcement 
by the operators that the present 
market conditions will not permit a 
continuation of the present wage 
scale at the expiration of the con- 
tract March 31.—Washington Her- 
ald. 





The recent needle strike in New 
York City cost both sides $41,000,- 
000. The employers, it was said, 
lost approximately $20,000,000 
during the first two weeks; their 
losses for the seven succeeding 
weeks were estimated at $15,000,- 
000, making a total of $35,000,000. 
The strikers, it was estimated, lost 
about $6,000,000.— New York 
World. 











The unemployment conditions throughbut the country remain about 
the same. There is a general tendency on the part of the employers to 
still cut down expenses by either giving men less time or by laying men 
off entirely. The Department of Labor has just issued a bulletin stating 
that unemployment in December was greater than for any time previous. 





There is nothing that discourages a real union man more than to 
have some fellow who was forced into the union after conditions had 
been obtained, arise in the meeting and find fault with everything that 
has been done by the officers or by the organization in general. One of 
those fellows who parts with a dollar for union dues as though he was 
parting with his right eye and then continually kicks because, in his 
opinion, his money is being misspent or he is not getting sufficient re- 
turns on his investment. It is only a waste of time to tell that kind of 
a man that the conditions of the drivers and chauffeurs have been im- 
proved more than any other class of workers in the short time they have 
been organized. It is a waste of time to tell him that at one time, not 
many years ago, we worked for any kind of wages for any number of 
hours, including Sundays, and had no power to render effective objection 
until we became organized. The rank and file should guard against this 
kind of a chronic kicker and ignore him on every occasion that he raises 
his voice in protest because he does not get more for his one dollar a 
month that he pays into the union. 





There are two great industries, viz., the railroad workers and the 
mine workers that will eventually have to fight for their existence. They 
will be compelled to bring about a stoppage of work, at the proper time, 
in order to impress upon the minds of the government officials and, of 
course, to impress the United States Supreme Court, that the masses of 
the workers have some rights and are entitled to some semblance of 
justice and freedom. All recent decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, in which Labor was involved, have been against Labor. The vote 
has usually been 3 to 5 without the Chief Justice voting, or 4 to 4 with 
Chief Justice Taft voting against us. Labor has a more dangerous 
enemy than even the House of Congress in the present makeup of the 
Supreme Court. Reactionary tendencies are expressed in recent deci- 
sions. I am somewhat of the opinion that the conservative policy of the 
average International Union will have to be changed within the next few 
years. I have always been advocating careful, well-thought-out actions 
as against impulsiveness, but when one looks over the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court in which it has declared against peaceful picketing 
and has granted to an employer damages for injury done or loss of trade 
from picketing, it is pretty hard to continue to be a conservative leader, 
and the average conservative leaders are forced to grind their teeth to 
hold themselves from becoming radicals. 





Our general membership is holding up pretty well considering the 
unemployment existing throughout the country. Of course we have lost 
quite a few members as a result of the general depression, but consider- 
ing everything we are going along as well as could be expected. We 
expect that every member who is working and paying his dues will 
endeavor to pull up to his level the other fellow who is working but 
forgetting to pay his dues. Each of us must help just now or we cannot 
continue to be as successful in the future as we have been in the past. 
Remember that the strength of our chain of unions depends upon its 
weakest link. 
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THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE | } 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 








THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS 


Buttone .... ° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 450 apiece - 























All orders should be sent chrough the Secretarp of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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